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Fditorial Buzzings. 


A. G. Baldwin, of De Kalb, Ills., was 
prevented by sickness from attending 
the Convention at Springfield on Feb. 
26. We regret to learn that he was 
‘*confined to the house during the whole 
week.” 





—_-<- 


Another bee-keeper has been found in 
the Illinois Legislature. Mr. Smith, 
Representative from Macon county. He 
intends to support a bill to prevent the 
spreading of foul-brood, which the Hon. 
J. M. Hambaugh will present in a few 
days. Hewill also help us to get the 
$5,000 appropriation. 


a ain 


J. B. Mason, of Mechanics Falls, Me., 
has ‘‘fallen from grace.” He was ‘‘a 
pillar in the church,” and a loud-mouth 
advocate of social reforms. But, alas, 
in an evil hour, he gave way to tempta- 
tion, and decamped with ‘‘ another. man’s 
wife”—going to ‘‘parts. unknown,” 
leaving a wife and family to mourn his 
absence.. Why, we know not. 





The Fruit Growers of Tulare county, 
Calif., have presented a petition, signed 
by 77 taxpayers, to the Board of Super- 
visors, asking for an ordinance prohibit- 
ing the keeping of bees in that locality. 
If the Supervisors are green enough to 
pass the ordinance, it will avail nothing. 
Bee-keeping is a lawful vocation, and 
cannot be prohibited. Bee-keepers have 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, which must be respected 
everywhere within the borders of Uncle 
Sam’s domains! Besides, the bees are 
the best friends to fruit-growers, and 
they are making a sad financial mistake. 





—_- -- 


The Second Annual Convention of 
the Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Maquoketa last month, 
and was a very successful one. The 
Secretary, Mr. Frank Coverdale, when 
sending the report (which may be ex- 
pected in our next issue), writes: ‘Our 
meeting was a very busy one. So great 
was the interest in the discussions, that 
some of the essays had to be carried over 
until our next annual meeting.” 





-<-—-2e < - -- --— 


Our Friend Viallon has been sadly 
bereaved. He did not answer the last 
lot of Queries we sent him. We wrote 
to him, and sent another copy. The 
following letter will tell the reason: 


You will have to excuse an unfortu- 
nate one, who took his wife to her last 
resting place on the $d inst., for not 
answering the Queries you sent him. My 
wife had been suffering from heart 
disease for several. years, although she 
was in tolerably good health; about 
three months ago La Grippe took her 
and brought on a complication, and she 
quietly died on March 2, in her 4th 
year. On the 7th of last August we 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of our 
marriage, not expecting the end to be 
so near, but such is the will of Provi- 
dence. Yours in grief, 

P: L. ViALLon. 

Bayou Goula, La., March 5, 1891 

We deeply sympathize with friend 
Viallon in his sad bereavement, as_ will 


our readers who have been perusing his 
replies to Queries for years. 
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The World’s Columbian Fair. 


The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, decided to ask the Legislature 
to appropriate $5,000 for the collection 
and maintainance of a suitable exhibit of 
bees, honey, wax and apiarian appliances 
at the World’s Columbian Fair. 

The committee to form the bill, and 
present its claims, being: 

Thomas G. Newman, Chicago. 

Col. Charles F. Mills, Springfield. 

Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Spring. 

Ilon. John S. Lyman, Farmingdale. 

Cc. P. Dadant, Hamilton. 

A. N. Draper, Upper Alton. 

S. N. Black, Clayton. 

All other States should take similar 
action at once, so as to secure the appro- 
priations in good time to command 
magnificent exhibits. 

For the benefit of Committees in dif- 
ferent States, who will have to present 
the matter to the Legislatures, and ask 
for appropriations, we will here reply to 
a question which has been propounded 
to us and others scores of times. That 
question is— 


WHAT IS THE MONEY NEEDED FOR? 


The answer is easy. It is needed to 
procure, transport, organize, and’ take 
good care of exhibits, and may be par- 
ticularized thus : 

1. To pay acompetent person for time 
and diligent work for a year, or more, to 
procure, arrange, and superintend an 
exhibit which shall be a credit to the 
State. 

2. He will need many assistants dur- 
ing the entire time of holding the Colum- 
bian Fair, to care for and protect from 
damage or waste, the many articles 
exhibited, as well as to keep them clean 
and in proper condition for thorough 
examination by the millions of visitors. 
These must be efficient persons, and will 
have to be suitably paid. : 

3. Products of the apiary, machinery 
and appliances will have to be trans- 
ported to the Fair Grounds, and this will 
entail considerable expense. 





4. We do not desire a separate build- 
ing for the industry of bee-keeping, but 
it will be necessary to fit up a large space 
in one of the principal buildings devoted 
to agriculture, horticulture or floricul- 
ture. To make it convenient, and have 
it attractively decorated, will cost money, 
but it will be well spent, nevertheless, 
for the general verdict, at all Fairs, is 
that the Bee and Honey Department is 
the most attractive thing on the Grounds. 

5. At the close of the World’s Fair all 
the goods exhibited must be carefully 
packed and returned toethe owners. 
This item of expense for labor, material, 
drayage and railway transportation will 
be very large on account of the care 
required in handling and packing, so as 
not to destroy the values. Honey in the 
comb (in all forms and shapes imagin- 
able) is delicate and fragile, and the 
utmost care will be required to prevent 
its being damaged or ruined entirely. 

6. And last, but not least; cash prizes, 
medals and diplomas will of necessity be 
required to bring out an exhibit, which 
will honor the State. This item must 
necessarily be a large one, for upon it 
will depend the success of the entire 
undertaking. 

These are a fewof the things that 
will require money, and for which a 
liberal appropriation is desired from the 
public Treasury. 

A good superintendent, manager, or- 
ganizer and financier is required to take 
full charge of the Apiarian Department, 
and make it a success. The North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, in 
annual convention assembled,at Keokuk, 
Iowa, by unanimous vote requested the 
appointment of Dr. A. B. Mason, of 
Ohio, to that important office for the 
United States, and Mr. R. McKnight for 
Canada. With their experience at Fairs, 
and efficient management of large ex- 
hibits, we may confidently expect a grand 
success. 

There is not much doubt now, but that 
Dr. Mason will receive the appointment 
of Superintendent for the United States 

apiarian exhibit. The following letter 





from him on the matter will be read with 
interest : 


We need money to pay the expense of 
exhibits. No ene will send honey and 
beeswax just for the ‘‘fun of the thing.” 
I would not send 500 or 1,000 pounds 
of honey put up in glass, and pay all, or 
any of the expense, and run the risk of 
loss, for nothing but glory; and no one 
will put up, and care for, an exhibit by 
a State, for seven or eight months for 
nothing. Of course, whoever sends 
honey will be out of the use of that 
amount, and we must secure generous 
appropriations in order to procure a dis- 
play which will be creditable. A bill is 
now pending, appropriating $100,000 
for our Ohio State exhibit., The Michigan 
bee-keepers expect to get an appropria- 
tion also. 

Iam not in favor of a separate build- 
ing forthe honey exhibit. We want it 
to be located where everybody will be 
obliged to see it. Many are not enough 
interested in honey to go out of their 
way to see it. 

I wrote Mr. W. J. Buchanan, chief 
of the Department of Agriculture, giving 
my ideas in regard to the assignment, 
and have now before me his reply. I 
believe he understands his business. I 
intended to have written an article before 
this, giving the substance of his first 
letter and my reply, but my ‘ indisposi- 
tion” (which, by the way was not La 
Grippe), and being so busy, has pre- 
vented. Iam just getting so that I can 
walk off spry again. A. B. Mason. 


We are very glad that Dr. Mason is 
getting over his indisposition, and hope 
to have him at his best during the 
World’s Columbian Fair, and that in all 
his coming years its memories may be 
his ‘‘crown of glory.” 


~~ os em oe eC 


La Grippe is no respector of persons 
or places, it seems. Quite a number of 
our prominent apiarists have had it this 
year. There is one consolation, how- 
ever, and that is it is milder in form 
than it was last season. Many have it, 
but there are only a few deaths now 
attributable to it. It leads to pneumo- 
nia and pleurisy, and these often prove 
fatal. Some persons imagined that hav- 
ing had it last year, they would not be 
likely to have it this season; but such is 
a mistaken idea. 
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Not Guilty.— Last July we stated, on 
pages 443 and 467, that Mr. N. N. 
Betsinger, a prominent bee-keeper of 
Marcellus, N. Y., had been tried for im- 
morality, and was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for 15 years. He asked for 
a new trial because a conspiracy had been 
formed against him. and protested his 
innocence of the charges. The new 
trial was granted, and has just been 
concluded, as we notice by the Syracuse 
Herald of March 2, kindly sent to us by 
Mr. F. A. Salisbury. The jury were out 
four hours, and upon their return to the 
court room, rendered a verdict of ** not 
guilty.” The Herald says: 

For a moment, Mr. Betsinger seemed 
as though he scarcely realized the full 
meaning of the foreman’s announce- 
ments. Then, with bent head, and 
hands clasped to his eyes, he broke forth 
ina torrent of tears; anda little later, 
in a voice choked with sobs, he rose to 
his feet, and uttered a fervent ‘* God 
bless you” to the jury, as they were 
leaving their seats. He threw himself 
at last.on his mother-in-law’s breast, 
and, with his arms clasped about her 
neck, wept like a child, while the aged 
woman joined her tears with his. 

Last year, after noting Mr. B.’s pro- 
testation of innocence, we made this 
statement: ‘If he is innocent, we hope 
that it will be so proven—that the right 
may prevail.” It is a source of much 
comfort to be able to state the fact, that 
his innocence is now fully established. 
The second trial was before the same 
Judge (Northrup), and was conducted 
by the same lawyers; but a year had 
cooled off an excited public opinion, 
caused by the false statements of two 
little girls, probably instigated by a 
meddlesome neighbor, who was doubtless 
prejudiced against him for some cause 
or other. The ordeal has been a terrible 
one for . Mr. Betsinger, but we are 
pleased to be able to state that he is 
completely vindicated. 


—_-- oo a 


We are Sorry to state that Mr. Mac- 
pherson, associate editor of the Canadian 
Bee Journal, fell on the ice 2 weeks ago, 


and severely injured his head. 
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Bees and Berries Go Together.— The 
following from the Farm Journal, of 
Philadelphia, last week, is commended 
to the attention of horticulturists who 
wage a foolish warfare against the bees. 
In their ignorance they are persecuting 
their best friends. Here is the item: 


Some years ago,a friend who is a 
great lover of strawberries, located in 
an unsettled part of a Western State; 
and as soon as he could get the soil into 
proper condition, set out a large bed of 
several varieties. As it happened, every- 
one of them were pistillate, but he did 
not know the difference. The next 
Spring the plants were white with bloom, 
but not a berry did he get. " He wrote 
me a long, doleful letter, blaming the 
soil, climate, ete., and asking me what 
he should do. ‘*Do wild strawberries 
grow there, and are there any honey- 
bees in the neighborhood?’ I asked. 
‘**Plenty of wild strawberries, but no 
bees within 15 miles,” he replied. I 
told him to get a colony of bees, culti- 
vate his berry patch well, and I would 
guarantee him a full crop the following 
year. He did so, and sure enough the 
crop was there. He gathered over 20 
bushels of magnificent berries. 

Plant alternate rows of pistillate and 
perfect flowering varieties, and shut off 
the bees, and the pistillates will set one- 
third to half a crop. 

Plant the pistillates in one bed and 
the perfect varieties in another, and 
have plenty of bees about, and you will 
harvest a full crop from both. Bees will 
work whenever the weather is such that 
pollen will develop, and they will carry 
it to every blossom. Bees and berries 
go together. FRED GRUNDY. 





Bees are Now consuming considerable 
honey in brood-rearing. The Indiana 
Farmer says: 


So far, the Winter has been very 
pleasant, and bees are in fine condition, 
but do not forget that the bees will con- 
sume more stores from now until fruit- 
bloom than they have consumed in the 
past five months. A few pieces of candy, 
made of coffee A sugar, placed over the 
frames beneath the cloth, will do won- 
ders for colonies that are about to be- 
come destitute of stores. 

A great many bees die every year leav- 
ing the hives full of nice worker comb, 
which, as a general thing, is torn out and 
worked into wax. Thisisa great mis- 
take, for every scrap of comb, if only 





two inches square, can with a little skill, 
and a few pieces of wire, be transferred 
to frames, and profitably used again. 
We pay from 45 to 65 cents per pound 


‘for foundation to assist the bees, and old 


comb is worth equally as much for the 
same purpose. By having a hive full of 
comb to give to swarms, they are ready 
to store surplus immediately,when other- 
wise it would take them more than a 
week to fill the brood-chamber. With 
plenty of comb or foundation, one can 
increase the colonies to an almost un- 
limited extent. 





Mr. Cowan’s new books have arrived, 
and our orders are all filled. When 
notieing the book, on page 109, we 
placed the price at 75 cents, but after 
getting them, we find that it is too low. 
The transportation, duties, etc., make 
them cost us more than that amount. 
The price will hereafter be $1.00 post- 
paid, and it is a cheap book at that 
price, for it is beautifully printed, illus- 
trated and bound. The subject matter 
is the natural history, anatomy and 
physiology of the honey-bee, and the 
author’s treatment of the subject is new, 
and highly interesting. It should be in 
every bee-keeper’s library. 


-— _——-S es + 


Honey for La Grippe.—Mrs. Mary W. 
Loun, of Coin, Iowa, sends us the follow- 
ing, which she recommends, after using 
it in her own family: 


Take horehound, mullein, hops, and 
wild cherry bark, of each 1 ounce; put 
into 1 gallon of water, boil till reduced 
to 144 pints, and strain; add 1} pints 
of honey, and boil down to 1 quart. 
Dose, 1 tea-spoonful 3 or 4 times a day 
for an adult, less for children, according 
to age. 





-_——_ + 





Catalogues and Price-Lists for 1891 
have been received from 

J. Wes Clark, Clarksburg, Mo.—8 
pages—Bees and Bee-Hives. 

F. M. & S. E. Atwood, Rileyville, Ills. 
—16 pages—Bees, Hives and Supplies. 

J. D. Goodrich, East Hardwick, Vt.— 
12 pages—Apiarian Supplies. 

Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Ills.— 
20 pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 














(lueries and Replies. 
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Noxious Weeds in al Apiary. 


Query 756.—I am troubled with crab 
grass and weeds growing all around and 
over my hives, which are in a bearing 
peach-orchard. While the bees were 
quiet on cool days, I have plowed the 
ground between the rows, and intend to 
‘*fork” around the trees and hives, as 
itis no easy undertaking to keep the 
grass hoed out during the growing sea- 
son, Which, with us, is from April to 
November. Please answer these ques- 
tions: 1. Where an apiary is located, 
and hives, through necessity, are placed 
on broken or cultivated land, what mix- 
ture of grass or clover will permanently 
subdue the growth of noxious weeds 
or grass? 2: Also the best time and 
amount of seed to sow. 38. How would 
Japan or white clover answer ?--Texas. 





For Texas, I cannot answer.—M. 
MABIN. 


Here, I would sow mixed grasses and 
white clover. I cannot speak for Texas. 
—A. J. Cook. 


Ask the farmers in your neighborhood. 
They know most about such things, and 
also know your soi! andclimate.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 


Like Dr. Miller, I really ‘*don’t 
know.” I hope some one does, for I have 
trouble from that cause.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


1. Blue grass, white clover and or- 
chard grass. 2. Sow, in March, of blue 
grass one bushel per acre; white clover, 
3 pounds per acre; orchard grass, 6 
pounds per acre.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


White clover might do; but why do 
you not keep those weeds down with 
sand, sawdust, or something of that 
kind, and kill the few weeds that come 
up through it with salt.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


If you wish to cultivate the land by 
raising grass that will make a perma- 
nent sod, sow thickly some lawn grass 
as early as possible in the Spring. White 
clover and June grass make a good sod. 
—A. B. MASson. 


I would give more for the reply of one 
intelligent farmer living in your locality, 
than for those of all the bee-keepers 
in Illinois. Ask several around you, or 
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some good agricultural paper in the 
South.—C. C. MILLER. 


Crab grass is a nuisance in a large 
apiary. If the ground is not too much 
shaded it might be a good plan to sow 
clover thickly, and, perhaps, mix in some 
blue grass. Sow clover as early in the 
Spring as possible.—C. H. DrpBern. 


1. Use plow, hoe and scythe to ex- 
terminate the weeds and grass. You 
must get rid of these before you can ex- 
pect a stand of clover. 2. In the Fall. 
3. Very well if you properly prepare 
your ground for it.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Sow sweet clover or alfalfa, or 
alsike and timothy. 2. Sow the sweet 
clover in the Fall, and the others in 
early Spring. 3. If the white clover 
does well on Texas soil, it shouid hold its 
own against the weeds.—G. L. TINnKER. 


1. From my experience, I think 
ground ivy, or ‘“ gill-over-the-ground” 
would come as near to running every- 
thing else out as anything, but the cure 
might be worse than the disease. June 
grass, also, runs everything else out 
(except the ivy). 2. Perhaps in your 
State, the latter could be sowed in Win- 
ter or early Spring. —EuGENE SEcor. 


1. Blue grass, sometimes called June 
grass, if it flourishes in your locality, is 
best either alone or mixed with white 
clover. Clover alone would not be so 
good. 2. Inthe Winter, or very early 
in the Spring. The point is to give ita 
long period of moist weather to allow it 
to get well rooted before dry weather. 
R. L. TAYLor. 


My plan is to set the hives at least 6 
feet apart, so that Ican keep down the 
weeds and grass with a scythe anda 
grass hook. The weeds are just as 
easily subdued, or rather kept under 
control, as any of the grasses are. My 
yard is a rich blue grass sward, and I 
have to ‘‘mow” it once in two weeks, 
and I usea grass knife to trim around 
the hives, which is a daily job during the 
growing season. Perhaps nothing will 
give you less trouble than your weeds. I 
believe I would swap you my blue grass 
for your weeds. Blue grass is so fine in 
blade and straw that it is hard to cut.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


The farmers in your neighborhood can 
answer these questions more satisfac- 
torily than any Northern bee-keeper. 
Why not keep the land around the 
hives clean with sand or gravel? —Tm 
EDITOR. 
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An Old Song with a New Tune. 
ELIZABETH P. ALLEN. 


There's a saying, old and rusty, 
But good as any new— 
“Never trouble trouble, 
*Till trouble troubles you.” 


Trouble’s like a thistle, 
That hangs along the way ; 
It cannot fail to grab you 
Some other bitter day. 


But why not walk around it ? 
That’s just what you can do; 
Why should you trouble trouble, 

Before it troubles you ? 


Trouble is a honey-bee, 
It keeps you always vexed ; 
It surely means to sting you, 
The next time—or the next. 


But bless you, bees think only 
Of breakfasts dipped in dew ; 

Keep right ahead—this trouble 
Will never trouble you. 


Oh, merry little travelers, 
Along life’s sunny ways, 

When honey-bees and thistles 
Affright you at your plays, 


Remember the old promise 
That your sorrows shall be few, 
If you never trouble trouble, 
‘Till trouble troubles you. 


—THE INDEPENDENT. 





ee 


Topics of Interest. 
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Medinm Spacing of Brood-Combs. 


REV. W. P. FAYLOR. 


During the last five years I have ex- 
perimented pretty thoroughly upon 
spacing brood-combs. What I term 
medium spacing is 114 inches from 
center to center, or a medium distance 
between the close spacing of combs, as 
practiced by some of our modern bee- 
keepers, and the distance that bees will 
build their combs apart naturally. 

Since my last article appeared in the 
BEE JOURNAL upon this subject, I have 
waited with some concern to see some- 
thing reasonably fair in favor of the 
close spacing theory, but the best usually 
given is, *‘I do not know what is the 
proper distance to space brood-combs.” 

Some articles on the above subject in 
Gleanings, in favor of close spacing, 
during the last few months, have been 
really langhable. A writer in the last 
issue of that periodical says: ‘* I would 
say to those who never use 3g spacing 
(that is, 94 inch between combs), just 
try one hive; and when you get the 





combs all shaved down, see what sheets 
of brood you will have, and where you 
used ten combs seven or eight will do. I 
feel very sure the cause of bare spots of 
no brood is caused by two combs so close 
that the queen can not get there. I have 
seen one-fourth of a Langstroth frame 
without honey or brood, and the cell not 
more than half depth.” 

Yes; and I have seen the same thing, 
too. Queens will not lay at allin cells 
that are very shallow. I wonder some- 
times how her highness can straighten 
out so as to lay at all where combs are 
3¢ of an inch from each other. 


I would not, however, be quite so 
expansive as to put seven frames ina 
hive where ten frames had been used. 
As the writer says, it might do, but that 
gives fully 2 inches space to every 
comb. 

Now, I object to this close spacing for 
the further reason that close spacing 
gives us. weaker, and hence, shorter- 
lived bees. Herein lies the secret of the 
failures in the honey crop of late years. 

As we cramp our bees more and more 
each year, and each succeeding genera- 
tion the bees become weakened and re- 
duced in strength, we can expect, by and 
by, no surplus honey at all, unless we 
reform on this line. . 

You have all observed that the bees 
reared in the early part of the season 
were not nearly so active nor strong as 
those bred during the Summer. To rear 
strong bees requires sufficient animal 
heat to properly develop the brood. This 
cannot be had where combs are closely 
spaced, as a single depth of bees over 
the capped brood is hardly sufficient to 
rear or breed bees two months of the 
year. 

Suppose, as a few apiculturists advise, 
we space the combs %¢ of an inch apart, 
and the bees are left to themselves to 
rear queens. How, I ask, can the bees 
extend a queen-cell % of an inch, and 
yet have room for enough bees to cover 
the cell to keep it as warm as it should be ? 

I bought one of those $6 queens last 
season, and her progeny are very yellow, 
but the color of her bees is all she is 
good for. She is the poorest layer I ever 
saw. Whyisthis so? Simply because 
she was reared very late in the season, 
to mate with selected drones, when the 
animal heat of the hive was too low. If 
I am correct here, then much of the dis- 
ease attending modern apiculture is a 
resultof close spacing as much as any- 
thing else. I have noticed in some of 
these closely-spaced-frame hives, in the 
cooler months, large patches of brood 
which had died when nearly ready to 
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creep out of the cells, all because enough 
bees could not cover the brood to keep 
it at the proper temperature. 

The best apiary I have visited this 
season had many of the combs spaced as 
far as 1% inches from center to center. 
I admitted at once that the bees were 
stronger and more hardy than mine—at 
least a part of mine—and the hives were 
so heavy that it required a man of con- 
siderable muscle to lift one. 

I estimated the amount of honey at 75 
pounds, on the average, to each colony, 
in the brood-chamber, exclusive of sur- 
plus. Let us give our bees plenty of 
room and air, and allow them to work as 
instinct directs them, and dead brood, 
foul-brood, and the like, will be things 
of the past. 

State Line, Ind. 


EEE) aa ______- 


Discovery of the ; Origin of Foul-Brood, 


Cc. J. ROBINSON. 


On page 219, under the ominous head- 
ing, ‘Errors Respecting Foul-Brood 
Exposed,” Mr. Corneil attacks my claim 
of priority of discovering that foul-brood 
is the result of bacteria, and he fain 
would rule me out peremptorily. He 
denies my claim of priority, stating that 
Dr. Cohn was the first who discovered 
bacteria in foul-brood. If it is true that 
Dr. Cohn is entitled to ‘‘the honor of 
priority of discovery,” I desire to rever- 
ence and applaud him as a_ public bene- 
factor. 

According to Mr. Corneil, Dr. Cohn 
made the alleged discovery in 1874. 
This date corresponds with the epoch of 
the craze over bacteria at the time of its 
advent, and Dr. Cohn—and _ probably 
other microscopists—looked for bacteria 
in samples of putrid brood, supposed to 
be foul-brood. Dr. Cohn espied minute 
forms of life in the samples when under 
the lens, and jumped to the conclusion 
that what he ‘ discovered” was bacteria, 
and that, of course, the bacteria caused 
foul-brood. 

Upon this discovery he based the'hy- 
pothesis he recorded, which was alluded 
to as quoted by Mr. Corneil. Dr. Cohn’s 
discovery afforded no clue to a solution 
of the problem, and nothing came of it. 
Prior to 1882, no writer ‘ respecting 
foul-brood,” in America, or elsewhere, 
mentioned that foul-brood is caused by 
germs. Mr. Cheshire, who, presumably, 
has for many years been cognizant of all 
the discoveries in Europe respecting 
foul-brood, takes to himself, inferen- 
tially, the credit of discovering, in 1870, 





the foul-brood germ, and named the 
family bacillus alvei. This circumstance 
is conclusive evidence that Dr. Cohn is 
not entitled to the honor of priority, 
even in far-off Europe. 

In 1882 — eight years previous to the 
publication by Mr. Cheshire of his expe- 
rience respecting foul-brood—I made the 
announcment, through bee-periodicals, 
that I had, by actual experiment, discov- 
ered that foul-brood virus was micro-or- 
ganisms, which grew from spores, and 
that the microbes might originate outside 
of or within a colony. 

Dr. Cohn claimed to have discovered 
very minute germs in dead brood. Forms 
of life can be discovered in all decom- 
posing brood, and in all putrefying sub- 
stances. Dr. Cohn did not make experi- 
ments that demonstrated whether the 
germs that he espied under the lens were 
such as originate foul-brood by conta- 
gion. Therefore, his reported discovery 
serves for naught, other than to furnish 
Mr. Corneil with manna while wandering 
in the wilderness of ‘‘ confusion,” which 
he credits me with * creating.” 

Mr. Corneil declares that I am in error 
‘respecting fermentation.” Space is 
too valuable to discuss his labored effort 
to impeach my statements. Suffice it to 
say, that I have not disagreed with any 
of the acknowledged scientists ‘* respect- 
ing” fermentation. There can be no 
real satisfaction in debating with one 
who introduces a criticism with the 
statement that ‘‘ instead of advancing 
my own opinions (presumedly having no 
experimental knowledge to base opinions 
on), I shall quote” what I can pick up 
from Dr. and Prof. So-and-so, ‘* who are 
recognized authority ’”—equal to Prof. 
Wiley, and whose authority might pan 
out in samples like ‘‘the Wiley lie.” It 
cannot even be inferred from Mr. Cor- 
neil’s writings, that he ever had a case 
of foul-brood, or that he ever saw a case 
of it. 

It will be observed that Mr. Corneil 
borrows all of the weapons used in his 
attack, and imports all of the ammuni- 
tion fired at my statements. If Dr. 
Cohn published the alleged discovery in 
L874, why, in the name of humanity to 
the bee-keeping world, and as an apostle 
of that new ‘*‘Nazereth,” proclaim the 
tidings delivered by Dr. Cohn, whom you 
represent as the immaculate? Mr. Cor- 
neil admits that my statements are cor- 
rect, so far as they relate to my having 
a case of foul-brood propagated, but he 
flatly disputes my explanation, and inter- 
poses his version, assuming to decide 
peremptorily that he is unquestionably 
competent to solve the problem which I 
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was in error about. Even though Mr. 
Corneil is, as he assumes to be, in a high 
degree more learned, more scientific, and 
more wise, | conducted the experimental 
investigation, the whole being under my 
critical observation, and I ought to be 
able to decide as to the *‘ results” as well 
as any one in Canada, who never experi- 
mented with foul-brood; and nothing 
appears to even indicate that Mr. Cor- 
neil ever had or saw foul-brood. 

I invite special attention to Mr. Cor- 
neil’s ** easily explained” version of the 
case of foul-brood being ‘‘ propagated.” 
He disposes of it by a sort of coroner’s 
verdict—“ I find that when the resist- 
ance of the living tissue cells ceased, 
the bacillus alvei floating in the air (!) 
made a lodgement, and found in the dead 
larve a congenial medium for their 
growth and multiplication!” Thus, he 
is the father of the idea that foul-brood 
germs are ever present and “ floating in 
the air’—the atmosphere chock full 
of them—and when living tissue cells 
cease to resist (wonder when or in what 
stage itoccurs), the bacillus finds a lodge- 
ment in brood, and foul-brood is the 
result. 

According to Mr. Corneil, foul-brood 
germs, like house-flies, are ever looking 
for lodgement whenever living tissues 
cease to resist. His version of the origin 
of foul-brood is so fallacious on its face 
that I need not further reply to it. 

Mr. Corneil attacks my statement that 
foul-brood microbes do not harm im- 
mago bees. He quotes from encyclo- 
pedias, and other books written by those 
who know nothing practically about bees 
or foul-brood, but are expert at theoriz- 
ing, and as reliable as Prof. Wiley. In 
reply to Mr. Corneil’s references, aimed 
at knocking me out, I will quote from 
one whose ‘‘writings are recognized 
authority ” the world over. I allude to 
Pastor Dzierzon, who, after years of 
dealing with foul-brood, wrote: ‘* Foul- 
brood, indeed, is a disease exclusively of 
the larve, and not of the emerged bees, or 
of brood sufficiently advanced. to be 
nearly ready to emerge.” I refer to the 
“encyclopedia” by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, 3d Ed., page 259. Every one who 
has had experience in removing bees 
from foul-broody colonies, will vouch for 
my ‘‘ statement,” Mr. Corneil to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Corneil takes me to task for stat- 
ing that ‘‘foul-brood is not a disease.” 
The term was coined by Germans, who 
suffered loss from the effects of brood 
becoming foul. The term plainly ex- 
presses rottenness or putridity—indicat- 
ing a state of dissolution of inanimate 





bodies. The term disease expresses not- 
at-ease, and is only applicable to the 
living. Brood cannot properly be called 


foul until dead. 


Mr. Corneil attempts to frighten 
readers by alluding to my ‘statement 
that corrosive sublimate may be used as 
a spray for combs containing diseased 
brood.” Mr. C. never used corrosive 
sublimate in such cases, and has no 
knowledge of its use as mentioned by 
me. Judging from his assumed medical 
lore, he is not competent to teach. 
Bichloride of mercury (corrosive subli- 
mate) is one of the preparations in com- 
mon use by eminent physicians and sur- 
geohs. I gave the proportions for a 
solution to be used as a spray—‘‘ one part 
corrosive sublimate crystals to one thou- 
sand parts water”—just the same as is 
used by surgeons as an antiseptic in the 
modus operandi of a douche when per- 
forming surgical operations—the solu- 
tion streaming onto the skin before cut- 
ting, and following the cutting instru- 
ment and washing the wounds, and the 
dressings are all soaked in the solution. 
Any physician will admit that my 
‘*statement” about using corrosive sub- 
limate to spray brood combs cannot be 
successfully controverted. For, indeed, 
there is no other article known equal to 
corrosive sublimate as a germicide, and 
it does not disturb bees, as do the acids 
commonly used in treating foul-brood. 
The use of bichloride of mercury as an 
antiseptic was introduced by the re- 
nowned Dr. Robert Koch, and its use as 
such will continue unless it becomes 
known to the world that Mr. 8S. Corneil is 
a graduate of the medical sciences, well 
seized with diplomas, and recognized as 
higher authority. 


Now, let us compare true knowledge 
with that of the critic disputer. Within 
the precincts of Ontario, Canada, are 
many expert, scientific apiarists. Chief 
among them are Mr. Ailen Pringle, who 
is President of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and Minister or executive 
under the Foul-Brood Act, and Wm. 
McEvoy, Esq., is the Official Inspector. 
Why was Mr. Corneil ignored? 0, 
prophets in their country get left (for 
cause), which explains. 


Mr. Pringle read my article alluded to 
by Mr. Corneil, and, being pleased with 
it, at once wrote his subordinate, Mr. 
McEvoy, calling attention to the merits 
of the article. Mr. McEvoy procured a 
copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
alluded to by Mr. Pringle (Mr. McEvoy 
is now a subscriber), and on reading the 
article that Mr. Corneil alleges is a tissue 
of serious errors, he indited a letter to 
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me, which was intended to be a private 
one; but inasmuch as my communication 
is desperately attacked by one of his old 
school-mates, I venture to quote from it. 
Mr. McEvoy says: ‘I read over and 
over your article in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL of Nov. 1, 1890. It is a very 
valuable production, worth thousands to 
our bee-men. It is the best letter re- 
lating to the cause of foul-brood that I 
ever read, and I believe it is the best 
ever published in any country. When 
bee-keepers will look well after their 
bees in the Spring, and carefully attend 
to the brood in every colony, then foul- 
brood will be a thing of the past. In my 
annual official report to the Minister of 
Agriculture, for 1890, I state that the 
essay of Mr. C. J. Robinson, of Richford, 
N. Y., which appeared in the AMERICAN 
BEE JourRNAL of Nov. 1, 1890, is the 
best article on foul-brood that I ever 
read, and I heartily commend it to the 
attention of bee-keepers.” 

Now, in submitting the issue raised 
by Mr. Corneil, I do not assume, as he 
has, to prejudge the case, and beg 
readers to recognize my verdict as law. 
I only submit testimony, presuming your 
readers equally as competent as myself 
to weigh and determine. 


When, oh, when, will Millerism (Dr. 
C. C.) become reasonably popular ? Well, 
I **don’t know.” 

Richford, N. Y. 


—— ———— e 


Capital Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Cc. E. YOCOM. 





The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met at Springfield, Ills., Feb. 26, 1891, 
and was called to order at 10:30 a.m., 
by President P. J. England. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved, after which the Sec- 
retary read his report, in which was 
embodied *he fact that the special object 
of the meeting was to make preliminary 
arrangements for organizing an Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

The President appointed Thomas G. 
Newman, J. M. Hambaugh and C. P. 
Dadant as a special committee to ascer- 
tain the desirability, etc., of such an 
organization, and they immediately be- 
gan to work. 

The report of the committee on Apia- 
rian Exhibits was called for, but that 
body was not ready to make a formal 
report, since its work was not yet com- 
pleted. 





The President called for experience in 
reference to bee-escapes. 

The Secretary had tried the Dibbern 
escape, but about two days were re- 
quired to cleanse the supers of bees. 
His experience was, however, somewhat 
limited; and this was not the improved 
escape. 

J. W. Yocom had tried the improved 
Dibbern escape, with and without an 
empty super under it, and says that with 
an empty super under it, it is a success. 
He arranges them one evening, and takes 
the filled super off the next morning. 

The special committee returned and 
announced their readiness to report; but 
at that moment, Chas. F. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
entered the room, and, after being in- 
troduced by the President, addressed the 
Convention in reference to organizing a 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. He ex- 
plained a movement thatis on foot to 
organize what is to be known as the 
‘*Farmers’ Club.” The proposed plan is 
for the organizations of the several de- 
partments or branches of farming, to 
meet in the same city, and at the same 
time ; each department to hold its own 
session during the day, and all meet in a 
joint session in the evening. Excursion 
rates may be had, and each department 
will have an opportunity to explain or 
discuss the relation it bears to another. 

In reference to the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, he said: ‘‘I hope you will 
take hold of this work, and we will help 
you. Iam glad to see so many here. 
When the State Board of Agriculture 
was organized there were only five pres- 
ent. Now, look at it! I hope that you 
will complete your organization. You 
should have an appropriation sufficiently 
large to defray the expenses of a grand 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. If there 
are any questions that you would like to 
ask, I will be glad to answer them.” 

Mr. Newman—Has there been any 
arrangements made by the State in re- 
gard to the World’s Fair ? 

Mr. Mills—The general appropriation 
is $1,000,000. It is a kind of an omni- 
bus bill—all lumped together. The live- 
stock men have asked for $50,000 for 
their exhibit. The dairymen are going 
to ask fora large appropriation, and I 
think you can get a very good appropria- 
tion if you ask it. 

Mr. Hambaugh—How much do you 
wish to have appropriated? I do not 
think we will get as much as we need. I 
do not think the general appropriation 
will be $1,000,000, 

Mr. Newman—We should not ask for 
too much. I think we could not possibly 
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get along with less than $2,000. We 
ought to have $5,000. 

A. N. Draper—After April 1 there 
will be a bounty of 2 cents per pound on 
sugar. I think this will affect the price 
of honey, and that we ought to havea 
bounty on honey also. 

J. A. Stone explained a way of venti- 
lating bee-cellars, after which the So- 
ciety adjourned until 2 p.m. ~ 

The report of the special committee 
was called for, and Mr. Newman, chair- 
man of the committee, reported that all 
present were in favor of a State organi- 
zation. Then, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the same, the Capital Bee-Keepers’ 
Association took a recess, which lasted 
until 4:30 p.m., at which time the 
Society was again called to order, only 
to adjourn. 

Sherman, Ills. 


re 


Feeding Bees With | Sagar-Syrup. 


I have kept bees for the last 30 years, 
for my own use, and for pleasure, but 
never had over 5O colonies at one time, 
and on two occasions lost them all. One 
year over 40 colonies froze on the win- 
ter stands, but that Winter the mercury 
did not rise above zero for three weeks, 
at one time, and the bees could not live 
through the long period of cold with no 
protection. 

Before that I had never given my bees 
any protection in Winter, but left them 
to shift for themselves. Afterward, I 
put them in the cellar, and they seemed 
to do well until six or eight years ago, 
when I lost 20 colonies—all I had in the 
cellar—and they had plenty of nice 
honey in store, too. The temperature of 
my cellar is about 40°, so I lost faith in 
that method of wintering. , 

Then I had no bees for a year, but felt 
lost without them, and bought 5 colonies, 
which did well until last season, when 
the’ honey crop was a total failure, on 
account of the drouth. I knew there 
would be no surplus, but did think they 
would gather enough honey for winter 
stores. 

Owing to my absence from home, they 
did not receive proper attention until 
the weather became too cold to feed 
them upon the summer stands, when, 
finding that they were almost destitute 
of stores, I doubled up 5 or 6 colonies, 
moved 20 of them into the cellar (leav- 
ing one colony out on the sammer 
stand, to see how they would winter 
there), and began feeding them. 





I dissolve 3 pounds of white sugar in 
1 pound of water, and, when cool 
enough, hold a skimmer over the combs, 
pouring the syrup through it, and in this 
way I get 2or 3 pounds of syrup into 
each frame of combs. 

As an experiment, I tried feeding 2 
colonies with sorghum syrup, but have 
found it to be a failure, as both colonies 
are dead. When I began feeding them, 
my bees did not have 15 pounds of 
honey, all told. I have 4 colonies of 
Carniolans, 6 of Italians, 4 of black 
bees, and the remainder of them are 
hybrids. 

I was amused at the different opinions 
regarding honey-dew, expressed on page 
190, as I know from observation that it 
is neither honey-dew nor bug-juice. I 
think that it was in the Spring of 1882, 
that I noticed the bees working on the 
soft maples and box elders in my door- 
yard, and, on examination, I found the 
leaves smeared with honey-dew, but 
could find none on any of the other trees, 
and, in my opinion, it was caused by the 
heat of the sun in the daytime, and the 
cool nights, expanding and contracting 
the tender leaves. 

This was in the latter part of May, 
before there was a fly or an aphide 
hatched, as I took my magnifying glass 
and looked for aphides, having been told 
that they were the cause of honey-dew, 
but am certain there were no insects to 
do this, and there has never been a 
repetition of this on my trees. 

North Liberty, Iowa. 
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Failure to Cure Foul-Brood Explained, 


WILLIAM M’EVOY. 





In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, page 
156, I read Mr. Koeppen’s answers to 
my questions, and am well pleased with 
every one of them. The honey season 
in Mr. Koeppen’s section was sucha 
complete failure that he did not get one 
ounce of honey from either clover, bass- 
wood or buckwheat, and he says that his 
bees were in such a starving condition 
in July that he had to feed them. 

His answers to questions 6, 7 and Y 
show very plainly that there was no 
honey in anything in his locality, and 
that was the reason why one of my plans 
of curing foul-brood in the honey season 
failed with him. Mr. Koeppen says that 
everything seemed to blossom well, but 
he did not get any honey, and would 
like to know whether the fault was in 
the bees or in the flowers. The fault was 
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in the season, and not in either the bees 
or the flowers. 

In 1888 my apiary was in fine condi- 
tion, but I did not get one pound of 
honey, and everything blossomed well ; 
but there was no honey in anything here 
that season, and, what was still worse, 
that Fall I had to feed $71 worth of 
granulated sugar to my colonies to pro- 
vide them with stores for Winter. My 
section is a good one for honey, and I 
have been a bee-keeper since 1864, but 
the season of 1888 was the only time I 
ever knew the honey crop to fail. 


In 1888, when we had a blight almost 
as bad as Mr. Koeppen had in 1890, I 
cured every colony of foul-brood in an 
apiary for Mr. James Marshall, of Bin- 
brook, and I enclose a letter from him, 
which explains all about it: 


This is to certify that in 1888, I had 40 colo- 
nies of bees, more or less afflicted with foul- 


brood, which was caused by using combs, the. 


=. year, which I procured from a bee- 
eeper who lostalmost all his colonies from 
that disease, of which fact I wasignorant. In 
June I applied to Mr. McEvoy, and he removed 
every comb from the diseased colonies, and 
shook the bees back into the same hives, 
giving to each colony five clean, empty combs, 
and ordered that these combs be extracted 
each evening for four days, and on the fourth 
evening to remove them and replace them 
with another set, which I was to leave in the 
hives, and extract from them twice. 

The brood was put into empty hives, which 
were tiered up from two to four stories high, 
and kept closed for three days. As soon as 
most of the brood was hatched, I removed the 
combs, shook the bees into a single hive, gave 
them five clean, empty combs, and extracted 
each evening for four days ; then, in the even- 
ing, I took the bees which were hatched from 
the foul-brood combs to the old stand, and put 
them in with the old colonies, thus making all 
the colonies strong. 

This was during the honey season, but the 
honey crop was a failure here in 1888, and my 
bees gathered scarcely more than enough 
honey to feed them while they were being 
cu , and in the Fall I was compelled to feed 
them, inorder that they might be prepared 
for Winter. 

In 1889, I received 4,000 pounds of honey 
from 35colonies, having lost but 5 colonies 
during the Winter and, Spring, and during the 
Summer they increased to 65 colonies, which 
I wintered without the loss of a single colony. 
In June, 1890, I united the colonies, until the 
number was reduced to 42, and from those 42 
colonies I received 7,000 pounds of extracted- 
honey, and they increased to 94 colonies. 

Had it not been for Mr. McEvoy, my apiary 
would have been destroyed by doul-beved. but 
Iam pleased to say that by his method the 
disease was eradicated, and now my apiary is 
one of the best. As I have a farm which 
demands my attention the greater portion of 
the time, I try to prevent increase. 

Binbrook, Ont. JAMES A. MARSHALL, 


Mr. Marshall is well and favorably 
known, and his word is considered as 
good as his bond. 

The complete failure of honey in 
everything left Mr. Koeppen’s bees in 
such a_ starving condition that they 





would not stay in the hives, when he 
gave them starters or foundation, but 
swarmed out so much that more or less 
of the bees got mixed into every colony, 
and that spread the disease with a 
vengeance. 

In that time of blight, right in the 
honey season, when Mr. Koeppen found 
7 colonies of foul-brood, if he had given 
each colony about five or six clean, 
empty combs, and fed the bees freely 
each evening for five nights, and ex- 
tracted on the second and fourth even- 
ings, then removed the combs the fifth 
evening and given another set of clean, 
empty combs; fed in the evenings, and 
extracted twice, as before, leaving in 
the second set of combs, not one would 
have swarmed out, and he would have 
made a@ sure cure of them. 

If done in atime when the bees are 
gathering honey, no feeding will be re- 
quired, but the first set of combs must 
be extracted in the evenings, and re- 
moved on the fourth or fifth evening, to 
be replaced by another set, which are to 
remain and be extracted twice more. 

Some may ask, will that plan cure in 
all cases? I say, yes; in every case, if 
properly carried out. In curing foul- 
brood everything depends on whether 
the cure is to be made before, in, or 
after, the honey season. If the cure is 
to be made before the honey season, or 
in a time of blight, remove the diseased 
combs, and give clean, empty combs, and 
and in the evenings feed sugar syrup and 
extract. The fifth evening, remove the 
combs and give another set of clean 
combs, which are to remain, but must be 
extracted twice, and then everything 
will be all right. 

If done in the time of a honey flow, 
remove the diseased combs and give 
starters for four days, then remove the 
starters and give foundation. 

In the Fall, if part of an apiary is 
found diseased, if the owners will feed 
the sound colonies until the bees seal the 
combs, then, in the evening, remove the 
combs from the diseased colonies, and 
give them sealed combs from the sound 
colonies, all will be right. 

The combs of brood removed from the 
diseased colonies in the honey season, 
should be put in empty hives, tiered up 
two or more stories, and the entrance 
kepts closed for twodays. If the weather 
is very warm, shade the hives, and when 
the most of the brood is hatched, re- 
move all the combs and shake the bees 
into a single hive, and treat them ac- 
cording to the season, by either using 
two sets of clean combs and feeding, or. 
if the bees are gathering honey, use 
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starters four days, then give foundation 
and a young queen, or queen-cell, and 
all will be right. 

The plan recommended by Mr. Pringle, 
of curing foul-brood in the honey season, 
by starters and then foundation, is one 
of the best plans of cure ever given, if 
done in the time of a honey flow, and in 
the evening, so that the bees will get 
settled down nicely before morning. 

All of the diseased combs, and the 
combs that were used for four or five 
days, must be melted into waz, and all 
honey or feed from diseased combs must 
be boiled before it is fed to other colonies. 

There is not an apiary that has foul- 
brood that I cannot cure between the 
last of May and the middle of October. 
But it pays best, and is much less work, 
to cure foul-brood in the time of a honey 
flow. 

Woodburn, Ont. 


>_< 


Illinois State Bet- Keepers’ Association. 


JAMES A. STONE. 





The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met in Springfield, Ills., Feb. 26, 1891, 
according to previous notice. After the 
preliminaries were concluded, a recess 
was taken for the purpose of forming a 
State organization. 

P. J. England, of Fancy Prairie, was 
chosen temporary chairman, and C. E. 
Yocom, of Sherman, temporary secretary. 

On motion, the chair appointed Thos. 
G. Newman, of Chicago; C. P. Dadant, 
of Hamilton; and Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, 
of Spring, a Committee on Constitution. 

Adjourned until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P.M. 
Committee on Constitution reported. 
The report was read by sections, amend- 
ed, and adopted as follows: 


Article I.—Name. 

This organization shall be known as 
‘““The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation,” and its principal place of busi- 
ness shall be at Springfield, Illinois. 


Article IT.—Object. 
Its object shall be to promote the gen- 
eral interests of the pursuit of bee-culture. 


Article III.—Membership. 


1. Any person interested in apiculture 
may become a member, upon the pay- 
ment to the Secretary of an annual fee 
of one dollar. 

2. Any person may become an hon- 
orary member by receiving a majority 
vote, at any regular meeting. 








Article IV.—Officers. 

1. The officers of this association shall 
be a President, five Vice-Presidents,a Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer. The term of 
oftice shall be for one year, or until their 
successors shall be elected and qualified. 

2. The President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

3. Vacancies in office, by death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, shall be filled by 
the Executive Committee until the next 
annual meeting. 


Article V.—Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present—thirty days’ 
notice having been given toeach member 
of the association. 


On motion the chair appointed a com- 
mittee of three, as a Nominating Com- 
mittee, as follows: Col. Chas. F. Mills, 
Springfield; Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, 
Spring; and C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, 
The committee reported as follows: 

President, J.P. England, Fancy Prairie. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Harrison, Peoria ; 
C. P. Dadant, Hamilton; W. T. F. Petty, 
Pittsfield; Hon. J. M.Hambaugh, Spring; 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo. 

Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, Bradfordton. 

Treasurer, A. N. Draper, Upper Alton. 

Mr. Black, of Clayton, moved to adopt 
the report. Carried. 

Hon. J. M. Hambaugh moved to make 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman, of Chicago, the 
first honorary member. Carried. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: 

WHEREAS, The Illinois State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association has been advised of a 
movement looking to the organization of 
an association to be known as the ‘‘I]linois 
Farmers’ Club,” and composed of the 
live-stock and other associations of the 
State, and having for its object annual 
meetings for the promotion of the vari- 
ous industries represented ; and 

WueEREAS, The interests of all engaged 
in farming pursuits can be greatly pro- 
moted by such annual gatherings, held 
for the purpose of discussing all matters 
relating to agriculture; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association hereby agree to co- 
operate with the agricultural organiza- 
tions of the State, in holding a series of 
meetings in the month of December, 
1891, at Springfield. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Association that arrangements be made 
for holding the meetings of the respec- 
tive organizations, composing the Illinois 











Farmers’ Club, in the day time, and that 
mass-meetings, composed of all of the 
members of the several societies, be held 
in the evening, in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives in the Capitol Building, during 
the continuance of the session of the 
Illinois Farmers’ Club. 


On motion, a committee of three was 
appointed by the chair, to draft by-laws, 
and report at the next regular meeting, 
as follows: 

C. E. Yocom, of Sherman; Aaron 
Coppin, of Wenona; and G. F. Robbins, 
of Mechanicsburg. 

Voted, that the Executive Committee 
be a Board of Directors for incorporation. 

A motion prevailed that this commit- 
tee be authorized to procure the Articles 
of Incorporation, and that they be fur- 
nished with the required amount to pay 
for the same. 

It was moved, by Mr. Thomas G. 
Newman, that our State Legislature be 
asked for an ‘appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000) to represent our 
interests at the Columbian World’s Fair. 
Pending discussion of this motion, Mr. 
Newman very eloquently addressed the 
association as to exhibits, and with tell- 
ing affect. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by C. E. Yocom, that the 
chair appoint a committee of three— 
amended, by making it seven—to present 
the above memorial to the Legislature. 

The chair appointed the following: 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman, C. P. Dadant, 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Col. Chas. F. 
Mills, S. N. Black, Hon. J. S. Lyman, 
and A. N. Draper. 

A motion that the next regular meet- 
ing be at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was carried. Adjourned, 

Bradfordton, Ills. 


—ai> > a 


Experience in Rearing Queens. 


THEODORE HEISS, JR. 

After considerable experience in bee- 
culture and in queen-rearing, I have 
come to the conclusion that my own 
methods are most liable to insure perfect 
queens. The usual way of rearing 
queens, is to make a colony queenless by 
removing the queen and supplying it 
with a comb of eggs afd larve. After 
the queen-cells are capped, they are 
hatched in a nucleus. and finally mated 
inthe same. This manner of rearing 
queens seems to be one of emergency, 
which has many disadvantages. 

Bees often take brood too far ad- 
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erally small, and I never hada good 
queen hatched out of a small queen-cell. 

My method is as follows: Early in 
the Spring, say about the first of April, 
I take out my selected colony containing 
my best queen, from which I desire to 
rear queens, protecting the colony from 
cold by a chaff hive. I stimulate brood- 
rearing about the last of April, by feed- 
ing daily about one pound of sugar syrup, 
slightly warmed, so as to get them un- 
der the swarming impulse about May 
20, or earlier if the weather will permit. 

Asarule, I cut out all newly-made 
queen-cups in any of the hives, and pre- 
serve them in a little box, which I carry 
with me while working in the apiary. 
After having collected a number of such 
cups, I fasten them (by dipping the base 
of them into a little melted wax), say 10 
or 12 in number, onto the bottom part 
of one or two combs (after having cut off 
2 inches of the bottom of the combs), 
parallel with the bottom, fastening the 
cups point down, in the vacant place. 

I carry the frames thus prepared back 
to the queen-rearing hive, the bees of 
which, being now under the swarming 
impulse, and building queen-cells, will 
complete the newly introduced queen- 
cups, preparing them for the queen to 
layin. Next, I proceed to crowd the 
queen-rearing hive by adding to it one 
or two weak colonies, all of which stim- 
ulate the queen to layin these queen- 
cells to hasten swarming. 

After the first cell is capped, a swarm 
will issue with the original queen. I 
hive this swarm, and put it in another 
place. I take out queen-cells as fast as 
capped, and cage the same, putting 
them into other hives to hatch, except 
the last one, at the same time noting 
the day each one was capped, and ex- 
amining the hives with the cells twice 
a day, so as to know precisely what day 
each will hatch. 

Twenty-four hours before a queen 
hatches, I prepare a nucleus by fitting 
four 44% x44 framesin alittle hive, with 
brood, for that purpose. The reason for 
making these nucleus frames exactly 
that size (414 inches) is this: As eight 
of those small frames fit in one Lang- 
stroth brood-frame, being only a fraction 
larger, I place such frames, with eight 
small ones, in the center of the brood- 
nest of some strong colony. Taking four 
of the small frames, with a nucleus, and 
adding a cupful of bees, I at once in- 
troduce the virgin queen and close the 
entrance for one day. 

In from 3 to 9 days the queens will be 
mated, most of the brood will be 
hatched, and the new queens will com- 
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mence laying eggs. I leave them in the 
nucleus until some of her eggs hatch, to 
ascertain whether she is purely mated, 
and thus she is prepared for further use. 
Now, I take the original queen and 
introduce her in a colony which is ready 
to swarm, after cutting out all queen- 
cups and preparing frames with queen- 
cups as before described, and adding 
more bees, so as to hasten swarming, 
and thus rearing an additional number 
of queens. In this manner one could 
rear as many as 200 queens before Aug. 
1, all under the swarming impulse. 
Panama, lowa, Jan. 6, 1891. 
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Poplar Trees al and Honey. 


REV. M. MAHIN. 

On page 294, P. D. Ellingwood in- 
quires concerning the value of poplar 
to the bee-keeper, etc. In order to an- 
swer his questions, it will be necessary 
to come to an understanding concerning 
the trees that are meant. The popular 
names are not always correct. 

The poplars proper, are included 
botanically, in the willow family. There 
are nine species described in Gray’s Field 
Book of Botany. Among these are 
populus alba, white or silver leaved 
poplar, a native of Europe; the Ameri- 
can aspen; the Lombardy poplar; and 
the cotton wood. These all: yield an 
abundance of pollen, but, as far as I have 
observed, no honey. They bloom very 
early in the Spring, along with the ear- 
lier varieties of willows. 

There is another tree, which, in the 
West, is called poplar, and by the masses 
known by no other name, that yields 
honey in abundance. It is Liriodendron 
tulipifera of the botanical books. ‘‘A 
tall, very “handsome tree, in rich soil, 
commonest W., where it, or the light, 
soft lumber (much used in cabinet work), 
is called WHITE WOOD, and even POPLAR; 
planted for ornament; fi. late in Spring, 
yellow with greenish and orange. Leaves 
with two short side lobes, and the end as 
if cut off.”—Gray. 

This tree belongs to the magnolia 
family. The flowers resemble tulips, 
and are nearly of the same size. The 
nectar is more abundant than in any 
flower I have ever examined. 

Unless lately rifled of its store, a 
single flower will contain enough to load 
more than one bee. The honey is rather 
dark, but of good consistency and pleas- 
ant flavor. The time of flowering in 
this latitude extends into June. 

Richmond, Ind. 





Apicultaral Notes from Nebraska. 


J. M. YOUNG. 


White clover is very plentiful in our 
locality. 

We seldom use a veil in handling bees. 
Our bees are very cross at times, but we 
use plenty of smoke when working with 
them. 

We allow but one swarm to issue from 
a colony during any season, and prevent 
them from swarming as much as _ possi- 
ble by giving them plenty of box room. 

Our city is going to build an $80,000 
Court House the coming Summer, and 
many other improvements are expected. 


A portion of our apiary is fitted up (in 
due season) for extracting purposes, by 
giving two sets of combs, and extracting 
from the upper set. 

Foul-brood was never known in our 
locality—in fact, we never saw a case of 
it. Our mind was made up long ago as 
to the best cure for it, and that is to de- 
stroy at once by burning—bees, hives, 
and all—as soon as discovered. 

The most destructive birds on bees in 
this vicinity, are king birds. They will 
build their nests near the apiary, unless 
destroyed, and will take a large number 
of bees in rearing their young. 

The best way to prevent robbing 
among bees is to never allow it to com- 
mence. ‘‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a pound of cure” in 
this case. When once commenced the 
only sure way to stop it is to close up the 
hive entirely, or remove it several rods 
from the apiary. 


We do not use labels on our sec tions, 
and yet we have our name and address 
on every section sold, or about our api- 
ary. Asmall stamp, costing only about 
75 cents, is used, and beats labels all 
hollow. The sections are stamped before 
they are folded up, and it can be done 
very rapidly, and with neatness. 

An inexperienced bee-keeper came to 
us a few days ago, all worked up, and 
said that his bees were all dying off, and 
they were being dragged out at the en- 
trance of the hives. Upon questioning 
him, we learned that his loss was noth- 
ing more than is usual at this time of 
the year. 

Ever since we have kept bees in 
movable-comb hives, we have used 10- 
frame hives with good results, and now 
that there is so much discussion through 
the bee-periodicals, and the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that the eight frames 
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are the best, we shall have to admit that 

good, sound reasoning teaches us that 

the eight-frame hives are the best, for 

obtaining comb and extracted-honey 
Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


— 0 or 


Doing as Other People Say. 


F. SCOTT. 


I have read nothing in bee-literature 
that seemed to suggest the old maxim 
that ‘‘God helps those that help them- 
selves,” more than did some of the arti- 
cles written by prominent bee-keepers 
and eminent writers that seemed to say, 
**Do as I Do,” or **Do asI Say.” Al- 
though somewhat imperative, they can 
be taken to the mind of every bee-keeper, 
and by careful consideration of the 
truths implied in them, every one of the 
bee-keeping fraternity may profit. 

I find that .young bee-keepers are apt 
to admit that they ‘‘don’t know any- 
thing” about bees, and are very anxious 
to learn all they can by reading, but 
when actual experiments are required, 
they say, ‘“‘Oh, I am afraid! You 
do that and I will help you;” but their 
help consists in standing by and looking 
on, and after the work is done, they will 
invariably say, ‘‘Why, that is easily 
done, but I would have been stung if I 
had tried it. I believe you have some 
way of charming the bees—I .know you 
have, or you could not do that.” And so 
‘knowledge is power,” but the best 
power I ever found to manipulate bees, 
is a determination strong enough to 
drive away timidity. 

One of my neighbors put his bees in 
the cellar last Fall, and when I asked 
him his reason for so doing, he said the 
Stockman said so. I then told him that 
we must, in reading the when to do and 
how to do, consider the latitude of the 
writer, and see if we could apply the 
same method profitably, and whether 
our climate required it or not. So, 
when I suggested that he take the bees 
out of the cellar, and place them on the 
summer stands again, he seemed to be 
very much afraid that they would freeze 
to death; and yet, here in Southeastern 
Ohio, we have had but two or three cold 
days this Winter, the mercury being 
down to zero but once. It has not been 
cold enough here to keep the buds in 
winter quarters, as the bees were gath- 
ering pollen on Feb. 21 from soft 
maples and elms. So he took his bees 
out of the cellar, and has since become a 
reader of the BEE JOURNAL. 


Some readers do not seem to ‘ catch 
on” when a new idea is presented, and 
they have the pleasure of thinking it out, 
while others would rather ‘‘do as I do,” 
and save themselves from making ex- 
periments, or doing any mental work 
about it. 

At times, when I am at a loss to know 
what to do, some writer sets forth his 
views on a subject to which I have been 
devoting some thought, and makes it so 
plain and profitable that it suits me per- 
fectly. But when I peruse the next 
issue, up comes another contributor and 
says, ‘*The article in last week’s issue 
was misleading; the plans set forth will 
not work, as I have tried them and 
know better than any one can tell me, 
and I think the writer has copied it from 
some obsolete work on bees,” and conse- 
quently makes his speech best, as he was 
heard last. 

What is to be done? ShallI say that 
both are right, or one is in error; or say 
that both thought they were right? To 
say both were correct would be folly,and 
to say one was wrong—oh, I would not 
know which one to blame for doing 
right, so I will just callitadvice. What, 
good advice? No, advice will do. Sol 
will try both plans. I will, and I won’t, 
and I shall be benefited as much as any 
other bee-keeper by the will and the 
won't plan. I find, in such discussions, 
that in most instances every one is left 
to judge for himself, unless he does it, 
and then don’t do it. 

But the questions that cannot be set- 
tled by experts; what do you think we 
juveniles can do with them ? 

Cloud, Ohio. 
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Convention Notices. 


t®" The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its next Convention in the 
Court House, at Lancaster, Grant Co., Wis., March 
25, 26, 1891. All who are interested in bee-culture 
and convention-work are cordially invited toattend. 
The topics for essays and discussions were enumera- 
ted on page 183. 

BENJAMIN E. RICE, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


t# The 13th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Greenville, 
Hunt Co., Texas, on April 1, 2,1891. All interested 
are invited. J.N. HUNTER, Sec. 


G2 The &th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, Pa.. on Thursday, May 7, 1891. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


——P a 
We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 





for $2.15. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
March 25, 26.—S8. W. Wisconsin, at Lancaster, Wis. 
Benjamin E. Rice, Sec., Boscobe}l, Wis. 


April 1, 2.— Texas State, at Greenville, Texas. 
J. N. Hunter, Sec. 


May 6.—Bee-Keepers’ Ags’n. and Fair, at Ionia. Mich. 
Open to all. Harmon Smith, Sec., lonia, Mich. 


May tenes vomuty. at Montrose, Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Hartord, Pa. 
(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHeE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C., P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


Oe ODO - 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC'Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


el de hel ted a hel a ee ee el 


Bee-Keeping and Fruit Culture. 


Here, on the Cumberland Plateau, bee- 
keeping, in connection with fruit culture, 
is a profitable business, and the few who 
are engaged in it are doing well. This 
isa healthy region, being 2,000 feet 
above sea level, with plenty of good 
water, an abundance of blossoms in the 
woods, and short, mild Winters. Fruit- 
raising is profitable, because crops are 
sure. If some of the Northern bee- 
keepers who are desirous of seeking a 
home in the South, would visit this re- 
gion, I am satisfied that they would 
locate here, and I will be glad to corres- 
pond with any who desire information 
concerning soil, climate, etc. 

Pomona, Tenn. H. E. PARTRIDGE. 





Encouraging Outlook. 


Last Spring I had 48 colonies, almost 
allof them in good condition. They 
increased, by natural swarming, to 48 
colonies, and gave me 3,000 pounds of 
honey, about one-half comb and the 
other half extracted, and 16 pounds of 
beeswax. The month of June was as 
good as any month I ever saw for honey 
until the drouth began. We had no 
Fall flow of honey, consequently, many 
colonies of bees starved this Winter. 
Everything is very encouraging for a 





big crop of honey this year. I never saw 
clover looking finer at this time of the 
year than it does now. I have 57 colo- 
nies now, which are wintering finely on 
the summer stands. The weather has 
been very warm this Winter, and the 
bees have taken a flight every few days. 
I see, on page 265, that Mr. E. C. Eagles- 
field asks if anybody has a better way 
of dampening sections than he suggests. 
I prefer dampening them by grasping 
20 or 30 of them (grooves all one way) 
in both hands, hold tightly, and plunge 
them under water. The water will go 
through the grooves and dampen the 
section where it bends, and the rest will 
be dry, if properly held. 
Wm. O. HEIVLy. 
Raymore, Mo., Feb. 20, 1891. 


Providing Water for Bees. 


My plan for providing bees with 
water, which I prefer to any I have 
seen published, is as follows: Take a 
barrel that is water-tight, and sink it in 
the ground up to the center, as this will 
prevent it becoming dry, and falling to 
pieces. Have the upper head of the 
barrel perfectly level; then take a nail 
keg, that is perfectly tight (or anything 
that will hold a pail or more of water), 
bore one or two small gimlet holes near 
the bottom, so that the water will drip 
out pretty fast, fill the vessel with water 
and set it upon sticks laid across the 
head of the barrel. Now, take corn 
cobs and Jay close together all over the 
head of the barrel, as they afford a good 
alighting place for the bees, and when 
thoroughly soaked with water, the bees 
can sip the water without being in dan- 
ger of drowning. D. B. Cassapy. 

Litchfield, Minn. 








Bees Starved. 


On page 165, Mr. Anderson asks: ‘In 
preparing my bees for winter quarters, 
I found one colony, was dead, with plenty 
of honey. They were crowded between 
a few empty frames. I noticed pools of 
honey (or sweet water) under’ one full 
frame at the opposite side of the cham- 
ber from the dead bees.” Now, what 
killed those bees? Was it the ‘‘ honey 
or sweet water” that had dripped down 
and was ‘‘noticed under one frame at 
the opposite side of the ” hive ‘‘ from the 
dead bees,” or did the bees starve? If 
the bees ‘‘were crowded between” 
‘‘ompty frames,” that is something singu- 
lar, as they are seldom found in that 
position. If, however, they were clus- 
tered between a few empty combs, that 
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would be nothing uncommon, as many 
colonies get caught in that position, and 
starve during a cold spell, when they 
cannot get to the honey. A few years 
ago I thought to prevent this by using 
larger frames, and less of them, so that 
the bees would not have to change from 
one frame to another during the Winter. 
I now have over 80 hives with frames 3 
feet long and 91 inches deep, outside 
measure. The frames being made thick, 
to prevent sagging, are only 7% inches 
deep inside. I have from 6 to 8 frames 
ina hive, and they run from front to 
rear. The intention was to have the 
bees clustered in the front of the hive in 
the Fall, and move back’ slowly as they 
eat the honey, not being obliged to 
change from one frame to another. The 
hives are not satisfactory for wintering, 
as the bees sometimes eat their way to 
the top-bars of the frames,.and then 
starve with plenty of honey on the same 
frames, and within 8 or 10 inches of the 
cluster. I am now thinking of building 
hives with frames 18 or 20 inches deep, 
so I can have honey enough above the 
bees to winter them without their get- 
ting to the top-bars before warm weather 
in the Spring. HARVEY BAcKvs. 
Slocum’s Grove, Mich. 





Not a Bureau of Information. 


I receive from 3 to 5 letters every 
week containing inquiries regarding this 
State, and while Iam _ willing to give all 
the information possible concerning this 
portion of the State, I am not an ani- 
mated gazetteer of the whole of it, and 
parties desiring information concerning 
any other portion of the State must seek 
it elsewhere. When I wrote to the BEE 
JOURNAL, volunteering to give informa- 
tion to the subscribers, I did not expect 
to be called upon for facts and figures in 
regard to the whole State, and should 
the number of inquiries continue to 
grow, I shall be compelled to employ a 
Secretary to answer them. 

Vashon, Wash. JOHN BOERSTLER. 


—_- 


Is it from the Asters? 


For the last two seasons there has 
been a strong, sour and peculiar scent 
around my bee-hives, of an evening, 
after a hard day’s labor in the field, that 
I cannot account for unless it is from 
the aster. Some of my bee-keeping 
neighbors claim it is soured honey, but I 
claim it is from the aster, and I would 
like to hear the opinion of other bee- 
keepers. Jas. W. ADAMS. 

Athens, Ky. 








How to Make a Cheap Level. 


Take a large bottle and fill it with 
water to within about one-fourth of an 
inch of the cork, then put in the cork. 
If this is laid on a flat surface, the little 
air space, or bubble, will be just in the 
center of the surface if level. This will 
be found convenient for setting bee- 
hives. A string can be tied around the 
neck, and the bottle hung up ona tree 
in the apiary, where it will always be in 
sight, thus saving time hunting for it. I 
forgot to say in, ‘‘A Watering Place for 
Bees,” on page 11, to put a handful of 
salt into the keg about once a week. 
Bees are doing well; no loss, as yet, and 
do not think I shall have to feed them. 
If ‘‘ Rambler” should ever, in his ram- 
bles, come near here, I wish he would 
call upon me. Ep. E. Smiru. 

Carpenter, Ills., Feb. 21, 1891. 





——_——- 


Right Conditions, but No Honey. 


We had no honey in this vicinity last 
year, although the conditions seemed to 
be all right—plen-y of flowers, atmos- 
phere well charged with electricity, and 
winds in the South and West. I placed 
one of my best colonies on the scales 
when the white clover was at its best, 
but the weight decreased every day, and 
in the end I was compelled to feed the 
bees. One thing I learned to my satis- 
faction, and that is, that all the colonies 
in white hives had to be doubled up with- 
out a single exception, while those in the 
brown hives nearly all came through the 
season in fair condition. The Spring was 
cold and backward, and the hives single- 
walled, and I consider this a very good 
test. J. H. OSTERHART. 

La Crosse, Wis. 


-_—_—-Ses,- 





Italianizing an Apiary. 


On page 293 J. M. Mitchell says, in 
answer to A. J. Duncan, that should he 
introduce 40 queens in the Spring, he 
would have 40 colonies stocked with 
black drones: but if he introduced them 
in che Fal), this trouble would be avoided. 
That depends on who has them to re- 
queen ; if they were mine, and I had the 
means, I should re-queen in the Spring, 
in this manner: Write to some breeder 
and procure 25 or 30 queens for May or 
the first of June. These queens I would 
put into my best colonies, and double up 
the weak ones, thus saving queens, and 
making strong colonies. Keep the 
drones cut out—which is not much 
trouble—until the queens arrive. It will 
cost less in this way, than to wait until 
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Fall, when you would probably have 60 

colonies instead of 40 to re-queen ; and, 

besides, you are thus one year ahead. 
Sheffield, Ills. A. L. KILpow. 


Se 


Loss this Winter, 40 Per Cent. 


The present Winter has been a bad 
one for bees in this locality, and many of 
them have died. With the exception of 
the colonies owned by one of my neigh- 
bors and myself, I think that at least 40 
per cent. of the bees have died, and the 
worst month for the careless and 
thoughtless bee-keeper is just beginning. 
I have lost 3 colonies out of 33, and the 
remainder are in good condition, and 
rearing brood. A few days agol saw 
two young drones carried out from one 
of my colonies. This is rather early for 
drones in a well-regulated colony! I am 
satisfied they have a good queen. The 
last season was the poorest I have ever 
seen in this part of the country, but we 
hope for a good honey crop this year. 

T. C. KELLY. 

Slippery Rock, Pa., Feb. 27, 1891. 

- ——me 


Bees in Fine Condition. 


Ihave been engaged in bee-keeping 
for only three years, having commenced 
with 3 colonies, and increased to 31 by 
natural swarming. Last year I secured 
500 pounds of white clover honey from 
17 colonies, all in one-pound sections. I 
winter on the summer stands, and my 
bees are in fine condition at this date. 
Bees are doing well in this vicinity. 

Wo. House. 

Wertsville, N. J., Feb. 26, 1891. 


- —<—<—me + 


Bees at the State Fair. 


On page 294, Aaron Coppin says, in 
reference to the Illinois State Fair: 
‘* Aaron Coppin was the owner of every 
colony of bees on exhibition.” Now, the 
average reader, or one not acquainted 
with the facts, would think he owned all 
of the bees at the Fair; here is a list of 
the bees exhibited, as near as I can re- 
member: Hammond and Kimball, each, 
7 one-frame nuclei; John Short, of 
Peoria, 6 one-frame nuclei; S. F. & I. 
Trego, Swedona, Ills., 4 one-frame nu- 
clei; Aaron Coppin, 2 full colonies—or 
were full colonies when they came, but 
they were badly used up before the Fair 
was over, thus showing the folly of try- 
ing to show full colonies. He also says 
he failed to discover that Messrs. Ham- 
mond and Kimball did not show all of 
their honey. Now, I helped them re- 
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move their boxes from the Agricultural 
Hall, and do not think over one-half of 
the boxes were empty. Mr. Coppin also 
says: ‘* The bee and honey show would 
have been a very slim affair, except for 
the display of the exhibitors above 
named” (Hammond, Kimball and Cop- 
pin). I must say that he is correct; in 
fact ‘‘too much so.” It would have been 
a slim show except for Hammond ‘and 
Kimball, even had Mr. Coppin exhibited. 
I hope friend Coppin will not ‘sit down 
on me” too hard for writing this, for I 
consider it in self-defense, as Mr. C. has 
managed to hit me while striking at 
Mrs. Harrison. Our Winter loss, so far, 
is 2 colonies and 3 queens, but the worst 
mouth (March) is before us yet. 
S. F. TREGOo. 
Swedona, Ills., Feb. 28, 1891. 





Dampening Sections. 


On page 265 of the BEE JouRNAL, is 
an article from E. C. Eaglesfield, under 
the head of ‘‘Dampening Sections,” in 
which he says if any one has a better 
way than his own, he would be glad to 
know it. I dampen them by placing the 
sections the same as he does; then, to 
avoid wetting the sections where it will 
damage or color them, I use a stick 6 
inches long, with a rag or sponge 
wrapped around the upper end: the 
lower end being cut to the shape of a 
pen, will just fit down into the bottom of 
the grooves, depositing the water just 
where it should be. By keeping the 
sponge or rag wet, while drawing the 
stick across the sections, you can regu- 
late the wetting by squeezing the rag, 
which is in your hand, as the water will 
run down the stick. Jonn A. WARD. 

Conroy, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1891. 





Gathering Pollen Now. 


Four years ago I purchased 4 colonies 
of black bees, thinking that about the 
right number to start with, but I re- 
ceived no surplus honey, nor did any of 
the colonies cast aswarm. The follow- 
ing Spring I transferred them to mov- 
able-frame hives, but with little better 
success, and I became discouraged. In 
the Spring of 1889, I purchased 2 
Syrian queens fora trial, and was very 
well pleased with the results. Last 
Summer, I re-queened the remainder of 
my colonies, and in about three weeks 
the new brood began to come forth. ! 
did not expect very much surplus, and 
was surprised to find that within four 
weeks from the time the yellow bees made 

















their appearance, the hives were growing 
heavy. This was in July, and I extracted 
45 pounds of white clover honey from 4 
of my best colonies, and one swarm had 
filled the frames by June 10. The last 
week in September I extracted about TO 
pounds of honey, and just eight days 
later extracted some TU pounds more 
from the same colonies. The honey was 
as fine as any lever saw. It was gath- 
ered from stick weeds, and granulated 
ina short time. I made one artificial 
swarm, which is in good condition at 
this time, and wintering well. All my 
bees are on the summer stands; the 
weather is warm, and they are gathering 
pollen. A. C. BABB. 
Greenville, Tenn., Feb. 16, 1891. 





——_ + 


Bees Carrying Pollen. 


Last Spring we had 22 colonies of 
bees, and they increased to 36 colonies 
during the season, giving us $50 worth 
of comb-honey, in one-pound sections. 
We wintered our bees on the summer 
stands. I had a partner until this Win- 
ter, but on Jan. 26, we dissolved the 
partnership, dividing the bees between 
us. Upto that date we had lost 4 colo- 
nies, but the remainder bid fair to win- 
ter in good condition. I have 16 colo- 
nies of bees now, and they were carrying 
pollen on Feb. 16. 


Idlewood, Ills. J. ROBERT ALLEN. 


rr oe 





Dampness of Winter Quarters. 


My bees are wintering in a detached 
stone house, the floor of which is 2 feet 
below the level of the surrounding 
ground. It contains a living spring, is 
banked on the outside, and the floor and 
inside of the walls are cemented. The 
temperature averages 41°, and the 
hives stand about 10 inches from the 
floor. On Feb. 24 we hada freshet, and 
the house was filled with water to with- 
in 3 inches of the combs ef the first tier 
of hives, which are tiered up three high. 
What effect will this have on wintering ? 
There are 75 colonies in the house, and 
they cannot be removed to the summer 
stands before the latter part of April. 

Davip R. FARQUHARSON. 

Walton, Ont. 


[Dampness is not harmful to bees in 
winter quarters, if the temperature i. 
kept as high as 40. Should the water 
get into the hives and drown the bees, 
of course the case would be different.— 


Ep. | 
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First of the Season. 
On Feb. 16 the bees carried the first 
pollen of the season from the soft 
maples. They were working finely on 
Feb. 16 and 18, but have not worked 
since. The drouth did not hurt the 
clover at all, and there is a fine outlook 
for a good honey crop this year. I have 
been on the ‘‘sick-list,” with sciatic 
rheumatism, and was unable to sleep for 
four days and nights, but am a little 
better to-day. L. WERNER. 
Edwardsville, Uls., March 6, 1891. 





Could the Stock be Kept Pure. 


I have 30 colonies of bees, and all 
seem to be wintering well, except one 
colony which have spotted the front of 
their hive very badly. Last Spring I took 
out of winter quarters, 16 colonies; 
increased to 82 colonies, and sold 410 
pounds of honey, which was a very poor 
showing. but think I can do better next 
season. I would like to ask, if I should 
introduce an Italian queen into one 
colony, could I keep the stock from that 
colony pure, if kept in the same apiary ? 
There are two apiaries within half a 
mile of mine. Now, could I keep pure 
stock with these surroundings ? 

Chetek, Wis. Guy KELLOGG. 

[If the queen introduced is a purely 
fertilized Italian, all of her progeny will 
be pure, no matter what the * surround- 
ings” are. You could not rear pure 
queens, if impure drones are near your 
apiary.—Ep. | 





© 2 <2 eo < --- -—_ _ 


Alfalfa Pasturage. 


On page 261, J. W. Carter says: ‘I 
have the advantage of 3,000 acres of 
alfalfa meadow,” and asks, ‘‘ How many 
colonies should it support?” Then the 
editor asks, ‘* Will some of our Colorado 
bee-keepers give us their opinion?” I 
have had but one season’s experience in 
the alfalfa region, but here is my opinion: 
The alfalfa is a very rapid growing 
plant, and much larger and coarser, by 
perhaps }¢ to 4, than the red clover. If 
cut for hay, it is cut just as it comes into 
bloom. If left until in full bloom, it 
becomes too hard and woody for good 
hay. If wanted for seed, it is not cut 
until Fall. It begins to bloom jus a trifle 
later than red clover, and if not cut, it 
will continue to bloom until frost; having 
seed and bloom at the same time. Now, 
if the range be only meadow cut for hay. 
it affords but little pasturage for bees. 
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Besides the seed crop, there is one other 
source of alfalfa pasturage. Where 
wheat is grown on alfalfa sod turned un- 
der, there is usually a large amount of 
the alfalfa growing in the wheat, and as 
the wheat harvest does not come until 
after the first hay harvest (here it comes 
almost with the second hay harvest), 
there is considerable honey gathered in 
the wheat fields. Often there is almost 
enough alfalfa seeds harvested and 
threshed with the wheat to pay the 
threshing bill. So you will see it de- 
pends. Acreage alone does not tell the 
story; but the question is, how much is 
allowed to reach maturity, for that 
which is cut for hay does not reach the 
age for secretion of nectar. Alfalfa is 
but little pastured by stock, as it will 
not bear much pasturing, so that no 
alfalfa honey is gathered from pastured 
fields. Alfalfa honey is fine, and the 
plant a good honey plant, but do not 
leave good localities just to go where 
alfalfa is grown. R. C. ATKIN. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


No Honey After July 15. 


Although I do not think that I have 
lost any colonies, as yet, I am not win- 
tering my bees with my usual success 
this year, which I attribute to the fact 
that they gathered no honey after July 
15, and were imperfectly fed in the Fall. 
My college duties do not allow me to 
give my bees a great amount of atten- 
tion. ALLEN LATHAM. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 3, 1891. 








Honey Sold for $12,000. 


Ai present I have 160 colonies of bees 
in the cellar, all alive and doing well. I 
have a beautiful location, 60 rods from 
the depot, and 40 rods from the post- 
office, with timber on all sides- During 
the past 16 years I have produced a 
little over 142,000 pounds of merchant- 
able honey, which I sold for about 
$12,000. J. E. Capy. 

Medford, Minn., March 6, 1891. 





Bees Wintering Poorly. 


Bees in this vicinity went into winter 
quarters in poor condition, last Fall, 
being short of stores, unless they were 
fed. I fed mine what I considered 
enough for Winter’s supply, and most of 
them were alive a few days ago, and 
apparently wintering well. Among my 
acquaintances are a dozen or more bee- 
keepers, most of whom are using the 











old-fashioned box-hive, and very few of 
them fed their bees, the result being that 
ten of them have already lost all of their 
colonies. Bees will be scarce here in the 
Spring, and to those who are lucky 
enough to carry them safely through 
the Winter, they will be worth some- 
thing. J. P. SmMrru. 
Sunapee, N. H., March 3, 1891. 





Organized a Local Society. 


On March 3, twelve of the bee-keepers 
of this neighborhood met at my house, 
and, after discussing matters pertaining 
to bee-keeping, and its interests, we 
organized a local association, to be 
known as the Brookfield Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Lorin Stariclift was elected 
President, and J. G. Banning, Secretary. 
Mr. Stariclift is a veteran bee-keeper, 
and a quiet, unassuming, practical man. 
Our bees are wintering well so far. We 
had a warm, Spring-like day last week, 
and the bees were flying strongly. We 
hope for a good season this year. 

JOSEPH G. BANNING. 

Brookfield, Me., March 5, 1891. 











———~ 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the raps Wt 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .: 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... } es 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25... 
ern New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account 400.... 
Western World Guide ...... y == 
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Heddon's book, “‘Success,’’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Oe rere. ee. | Set 
History of National jety. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 1 75 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 ... 165 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 165 
Prairie Farmer............... 200... 65 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 1 35 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 











A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
_IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 ® cent.; 8 times, 15 ® cent.; 13 times, 20 
cia Sanat 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 # 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 ® cent.; 13 times, 25 ® cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % cent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 ® ceni.; 26 
times, 50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 

. 

@@” On larger Adve isements discounts will 

be stated, on application. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


SRA PSAP SAIS ISA A SOAS INF FL NF eS OI INO 


Special Notices. 


(G8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(ae Send us one new subscription, with 
¢1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(GS™ Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(@@™ As there is another firm of “Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


Our Sewing Machine.—One who has 
purchased a Sewing Machine of us, as 
advertised on page 382, volunteers this 
statement: 


I am well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine you sent me; any _ person 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents, can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 

Sullivan, [lls., Dec. 5, 1890. 


(a The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KIMBALL. 

Davenport, Iowa. 








-——<— + 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey. and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





-_-. 


Binders made especially for the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 


- <r 


Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 


_ =_ 


ta Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hoid from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 
per hundred, with name an‘ address printed. 
Sample free. 





—_-———- ——__+ <- —@> e 


'» (a Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 

Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 





(GS Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 





subscribe with you. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, March 7.—Con 7.—Comb-honey is quoted 
at 14@15c; demand light. nates, 7@8e. 
Beeswax in fair demand, 27@28 

M H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, March 7.—Market is bare of 
comb-honey. We quote: Extracted, buck- 
wheat, 7@7%c; California, in good demand, at 
6%@7 4c, and market well Een: Southern, 
nonein market. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, March 7.—The receipts of 
comb-honey are very light: our market will be 
well cleaned y arch15. Wequote: White 
1-lb. comb, at 6@18¢; gag wierd white, 2-lb., 
14@15c; extracted, 6@ Beeswax, 22@25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—Demand is good for 
all kinds of honey, with a good supply on the 
market of all but Southern honey, which is 
scarce. Choice comb honey brings 16@17 7¢ per 
pound. Extracted honey, 6@8c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, March 7.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 17c; 
white, 16c; white, 2-lb. sections, 14c; buck: 
wheat, 1-Ib. sections, 12c; extracted, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28e. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, March 7.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15e; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, March 7.—The volume of trade in 
honey is very small. A fewof the best lots are 
taken at 17@18c; but where the condition and 
- pearance of honey is a little off, 16¢ is about 

e top. The supply is not large. but there 
pod to be about enough for the trade. Ex- 
tracted, is sellin, + Be at 7@8c, with fair trade. 

Beeswax, 3 2 —_ 

‘A. BURNETT, 161 S. Water St. 


BOSTON, March 7.—Honey is in fair demand: 
supply ere paner, 1-lb. comb, 19@20c; fair 
to good, 18@19c; 2-lb. sections, 16@17c. Ex- 
tracted, 8@9c. There i 8 no beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 7.— Honey market 
is slow and unsatisfactory, stocks of comb- 
honey being light and prices a stock 
of extracted increasing. We are selling white 
at 16@18c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 12@1l4c. 
te white, 8@9c; dark, 6@7c. Beeswax, 

0c 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 





We send both the Home 


Journal and Bee Journal 
for 1891, for $1.35. 


—--—— i: 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms before issuing their Catalogues. 





Back Numbers.—We want Vol. 2 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. Also No. 
52 for Dec. 28, 1881; and No. 21 for 
May 21, 1884. 

Any one having these for sale will 
oblige by sending a postal card to this 
office, stating price; and if not already 
supplied, we will negotiate for them. 





—_ 


The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the BEE JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JoURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 


- 
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The **Farm-Poultry”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per yearforthetwo. Or with the 
TLLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL at $1.75. 


J - 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.00. For sale at this office. 


> —-e- 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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There is an Old Saying that ‘there 
is nothing sure in life, except death and 
taxes,” but the saying loses its force 
when Salzer’s seeds are included among 
the uncertainties. They never die, and 
only need a trial to prove themselves. 
John A. Salzer, of La Crosse, Wis., is 
the largest grower of Northern Grown 
Seeds, and makes a specialty of farm 
seeds, wheat, corn, oats and potatoes. 
An illustrated catalogue, contains full 
information regarding rare plants, 
flowers, fine vegetables, etc., with sev- 
eral colored plates, mailed for 5 cents, 
or further information can be had by 
reference to advertisements of Salzer, 
which are appearing in our columns. 


0 © ee 
Our ‘‘ Wavelets of News” is crowded 
out this week. 
— -— - #e @ we 
The Convention Hand-Book is re- 
ceived, and I am well pleased with it. 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy. 


CHARLES WHITE. 
Farmers’ Valley, Nebr., Mar. 3, 1891. 


2e @ oe 





Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





> © +e 


te When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book- 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 








ANTED—To exchange 1-lb. thin Vander- 

vort f'd’n for 2 of wax. Samples and tes- 

timonials free. C. W. DAYTON, Clinton, Wis. 
8A10t 


OR EXCHANGE—One 10-inch Foundation 

Mill, new; will exchange for Bees by the 
pound, and Foundation. 

* JOA2t L. L. ESENHOWER, Reading, Pa. 








XCHANGE — Circular of Bees, Fixtures, 
Poultry, Seeds, etc., for your name and 
address on a postal. F. SCOTT, Cloud, Ohio. 





Alt 
ANTED—A rood farmer. Write to R. E. 
PARCHF ?, Wausau, Wis. 11A2t 





The“Globe” Bee Veil . 


Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


s There are five cross- 
. bars united by a rivet 

i through their center at 
~ «ft thetop. These bars are 
buttoned to studs on the 
neck-band. The bars are 
of best light spring steel. 
The neck-band is of best 
hard spring brass. The 
cover is of white bobinet 
with black face-piece to 
see through. 

It is very easily put together; no trouble to 
put on or take off; and folds compactly in a 
paper box 6x7 inches, by one inch deep. The 
protection against bees is ——— weight 
ot the entire Veil being only five ounces. 


CLUBBING OFFER. 











We will send this Veil and the Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Or, we will give the Veil 
Free for three (3) New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal, with $3.00 to pay for them. 


Subscriptions to the Home Journal may be 
included in all Clubs, counting two (2) Home 
Journals as equal to one (1) Bee Journal. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ni I y Rational Yet Reverent. 

For those who believe in Religion, 

but question miracles, and everlast nishment, 

ynd fail to see the justice in schemes of vicarious atone- 
ment. UNITY stands fora Religion that is rational and 
a rationalism that is religious,and for a religious fel- 
lowship that welcomes all who wish to work ther 
for the advancement of Truth, Right and Love in the 
world. 32 columns, including a sermon ooery week. 
$1.00 a year, but to a new subscriber, mentioning this 
advertisement, it will be senta whole year for 50 cents, 
CHARLES H. KERK & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
bal 


A4t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Best of all Cauliflowers ! 


Is the sort now sent out for the first time, the 
Perfection. The Snowball, Gilt-edged and Ex- 
tra-early Erfurt, are all excellent sorts, but an 
extensive market gardener, who has raised 
these and all other sorts, believes that within 
3 years the most enterprising market garden- 
ers will have dropped these, and be raising 
Perfection. Trial package, 25 cts.; per oz., #4. 
Seed Catalogue FREE to every one. 

J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


dice of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three years‘a Paper and twenty-five 1 Maga- 
zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine Portraits 
and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 
stories and poems for Freemasons and their fam- 
ilies; also Eastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
Editorial Departments. Price per year, $3.00. 
JOHN W. BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 
182 & 184 Ss. Clark Street. Chicago, Illinois, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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An Object Lesson. 


























THIS ONE DIDN'T. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER. 

qs PUBLISHED every week, at 6s. 6d. per 

annum, It contains the very best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
published by John Huckie, King’s Langley, 
Herts, England. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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‘NHESE FEEDERS are now made with a 
capacity of two quarts, and the price 
is reduced to 30 cemts each, or $3.00 per 
dozen, by express or freight. When ordered 
by mail, add 10 cents each for tage. 
These Feeders can be re-filled without 
moving the Feeder, or disturbing the bees. 
The letting down of food is regulated by a 
thumb-screw. It is easy to regulate—either 
a quart or a spoonful can be given in a day 
or an hour, as may be required, and where 
it is most needed, over the cluster of bees. 
For rapid feeding, two Feeders may be 
placed over the bees at one time, not a drop 
of food can be lost, and robber bees cannot 
et at it. Special rates to dealers. Write 
or prices. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Thousands of customers in every State will testify to the 
quality of VICK’S SEEDS. Don’t be annoyed with inferior 
goods. Vick’s Floral Guide, the best issue ever print- 
ed, contains 100 large pages, colored plates, Grand Novel- 
ties, worthy of cultivation. Send 10 cents for copy, deduct 
this amount from first order and it costs nothing. Cash 


prizes #1000 and $200. 
JAMES VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


The New Tomato 


From Canada ought to be extra early, and as 
such it is sent out. The reports of the experi- 
mental stations speak highly of it, and num- 
bers testify to its earliness, productiveness, 
large size, roundness, rich color and freedom 
from rot. Per package, 15 cts.; five for 60 cts. 
You will find it only in my seed catalogue, 
which will be sent FREE to anybody. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
At the rate they have been go- 


the Public Domains will 
gone indyears. Nowis 








beautiful Eneravings. a 
Sues, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, IL 





